156                       ROBESPIERRE
In the very days when the awful tragedy of the Glaciere was acted in the crossways of the South, he was off on a triumphal tour to his province, to greet his brother and sister at Arras, to be drawn in his carriage by the citizens, to be delighted at the illumination of the town in his honour, to receive a civic crown for himself and for the absent Potion (whose name was so often coupled with his own), to rest in a local glory from what had certainly been the devoted labour of two wonderful years. It would not be just to say that he saw nothing of the religious ferment, but the very rarity and insignificance of his allusions to it heightens the impression of unreality which this passage in his life conveys. He goes to call upon an old friend, a connection of that Abbey of St. Waast under whose shadow he had played as a child, and of that good bishop, De Conzie1, who had befriended his youth. He is coldly received and wonders why! He hears of a miracle in some church or other of the town (a lame man hearing the mass of a non-juring priest threw down his crutches and walked) ; he mentions the matter in a letter to Paris,1 not with indignation nor with doubt, but with a tolerant and commonplace irony, the faint echo of Voltaire: such a comment as might have slipped into some satirical verse or other at the Rosati, years before the Revolt.
All the long debate of October, the fierce decrees of November, sent powerful reverberations throughout the provinces. The Assembly was being led at last. Young men from the South had given that inchoate, unknown body of youth a voice; the steady flame of Vergniaud, the gusts of Isnard were creating the influence which' was later to be called the " Gironde." It was just before Robespierre's departure that Gensonn^ had presented his report upon the condition of the West, showing how far the religious quarrel had proceeded.
1 Written to Duplay on the I7th of October..h h>- mL'ht sow his thuorie.*;.tion was discovered.
